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ABSTBACT' 

This report provides an in-d'jpth description of an 
early (1965) Head Start classrooa for 4-year-olds in Harlea, Mew York 
City. It is based on direct, in-class observation^ but standatdizOd 
tests and interviews were also utilized. The teacher is d/escri bed in 
terms of her role in the preschool, 'and her behavior in interaction 
with children and parents. Descrij^ion of the curriculua focuses on 
the gradual evaluation f rot unstructure'li free play to instruction and 
skill dfvelopaent. Cur^riculua is discussed accOri^ing to three aajor 
objectives and, their related activities: (1) introduction to 
traditional nursery school experiences, (2) fostering of 
self-awareness and self acceptance, and (3) proaotion of language 
■ develop aent. -A detailed report of one aspect )f the curriculum (use 
of books) is included for illustration. The discussion of the 
children f ocuses"on their classrooa behavior as they adjust to the 
preschool environaent. Group divisions along sex lines were npted, as 
well as differences in activities and styles of boys and girls. The 
iaporti^nce of individual differences is eaphasized. Th$ Harlea 
children were coapared with a sa a pie of econoaically advantaged 
children froB Maine. Faaiiy aak.eup and hoae environaent$ are 
described in four case studies. Finally, parent-teacher and 
parent-schooi relationshi^is are discussed, wit,h eaphasis on the 
inadequacy, and ineffectiveness of' these aspects of the pr^graa. 
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Editoirial, Sol-^nce . 9. September Voiume i53i Number 37m., p. 1197. 

Preschool Educai;lon * . ' • , 

The|education of 3- to 5-y6ar olds i.8 no longer a eilbject <>f iiiterest 
only to a)f«f specialists and certain parents ©"f young children, A com-, 
bihatibn ofi^urgent heed, nevr money » and fr^sh ideas has cheated a climate 
highly favorable to research and action. . * ■ 

Ihe.dfemand for more knowledge and better practice in preschool eda- " 
cation sprigs from severai» sources . Children of poverty need help to 
break out o!i;^^tlj©<eydle of irtadequate education , low occupational skilli 
low-pay. Many children in low- income and minority groups. have neither 
adequate educational opportunities v^or the ability to take full advantage 
of the meager opportunities they have. In addition, the iast decade has 
seen a premium p) aced on the Intellectual content of education, and people • 
are asking why children cannot acquire significant intellectual skills be- 
fore .entering first grade and thus accelerate their progress, Recently, 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Bducatio ' 
called for ianiversal preschool education at public expense for and 5- 
: year :;olds/" ' ■ • : , ■ y -y^l'/^y^ 

In 1964 total preschool enrollment was 3 »187, 000 children, with »*71,0C^ 
•in nursery schools and 2,716,000 in kindergartens. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity began its preschool program. Operation Head Start, in the 
summer of 1965 and estimates that-550,000 children were enrolled in tl^e 
1966 suiKTiier program at a cost of $110 million to "the federal governmerit. 
Iri only 2 years this one new federal program increased preschool enroll- 
ment by I7 percent^ 

Although we know comperiatively little ab<Sut the effectiveness of ' 
Nearly- educatipn techniques, it is increasingly clear that the preschool 
chiia is an extremely plastic organism capable of widely varying intel- 
lectual behavior under different conditions of^environment aiiV training. 
Jean Piaget's monumental work and other studies of the reception of infor- 
mation from the environment, information processing, and langu^e and 
communication all demonstrate that the preschool child is developing 
intellectually as he grows physically and matures in emotional and sodial 
behavior •A corollary conolusioh is that inadequate stimulation at early 
^ges results in long-term deficiencies in cognitiYe^Tunctloning. 

■ ....... . V- ^ ■ - ■ ^ - ■■■ ■ 

We dp not have enough scientific knowledge tc 
the kifids of preschool programs that \rill me^t thc 
More research is called for on -several levels--in 



ly^e_and_un^^ the re la tion of thos e environifients to development j and 



in different settings , to evaluate fHe^fects of 
to early education. 



esign with confidence 
needs of young children • 
the laboratory, to ana- 



tnany different appr<>aches 



At the same time society will not wait. Preschool education will ^ 
inevitably become more "^ncl more widespread, but it is too soon to sys- 
tematize early education! Increased public financial support is necessary, 



^tri^ !5?^^?4^® ^^^P develop the test of ^traditional nursery 

4s 6^ un?«^f J""? ^'^^^ as radically different approache/>. Television ^ 
"fullj'ustld! potential for eferly education shoxad be. 

i*»^f»?V^®^*®f ^^^'**^®"^^"« of early achievement--intel- • 

In fMrJ^f A and physical-is t)je key scientific problem 

in this area. On^e ye attainHhat understanding we will be able eo ' 
•tSi ^! appropriate objectives. At the same tlnie, we should b^* 

^^'^ preschool education Is broad enough and flexible 
Honf ^ ^°^°^<^ate and test new ideas.— Lloyd N. Morrlsett, Vice Presi- 
dent, Carnegie Corporation of Nev? York. > rreei 
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PREFACE: ■ ■ ^ 

The minions of dollars spent for aftti-poverty progitaihs emphasizes •. 
the already recognized need to evaluate enrichment- and compensatory pro- ■[ 
grama for pre-klndergarten children from economicaiy disadvantaged areas, 
■^he general consensus is that pre-klndergarten experiences help the di^- 
advantaged, child, but little is known about the child himself^K^s personal 
experiences, uiiique characterrklce and developmental patterns; specific 
details about sucli programs; and the appropriate curriculum needed for 
the optimum grftwth of these children. The existing dirth of specific / 
and detailed information in this area blatantly pagnifies the need for 
a close look at a pre-klndergarten program. -The purpose of' this survey 
was to do jug t that - to look , listen and to ask as many questions as 
feasible from as many directions as possible to, hopefully, provide de- 
tailed Information about a pre-kindergarten program. 

This report hopefully might give an accurate description of the evo- 
lutionary unfolding of a Harlem pre-kindergarten prograra, and also 
generally give Insights into pre-kindergarten programs for Negro children 
in Harlem. We are aware of the gaps in our account, but we hope the paper ' 
will still give a reasonably accurate idea of what ^uch a program is like 
and means-both jfor the sake of educators, sch<^l policy makers, and 
social scientists for whom the paser was written and for the sake <f the •. 
children, parents, and personnel of ihe school In the Negro ghetto to 
whom we remain warmly attached and deeply grateful, ' 

For greater and wider circulation of this paper the names and loca- ' 
tion of the school has/ been kept confidential. 

. We are appreciative of th6 continued support received by the Center 



for Urban Education and the freedom and encouragement they gave us to 



pursue a cotnprehensive exploratoty^type Investigation , We are thanKh»l 
to Colette Tobin who vas kind enough to wake'several visits to the schooX- 

and for her observations of the program and het candid opinions about it, 

■• ■ ^' ■ -■' ' " ■ ■'■ ■ 

The senior author is es^cially thanltful to a friend and colleague, 

Polly Anaotrong Vlass^ whose interest , help and encouraging words' were 

invaluable and inspiring when needed most. . . 

Ovft greatest appreciation and thanks. go to the people Involved in 

the program—the school administratojrs, -the teaching staff , the volunteers 

parents and especially the children. It is for these Harlem children and' 

all economically disadvantaged children that the work was carried out and- 

is dedicated. It is hoped that this account vriil dio th^m justice and 

help us come to a better understanding of' these children and their needs. 



j*On on(? side of ftorningside Park lies one of the great intellectual 

and cultural centers of the vwrld— Columbia University; .^And on the 

other side— the slums of Harlem.'; As you pass through </he park littered. 

vith 'broken glass and derelicts, you can instinctively sense the chang- 

• : ■' . ■ ■ " . . 

in/5 atmosphere f rm intelleciualism and hope to the tense frustration 

and despair of the ghetto. Ivy covered buildings are replaced by neg- . 

lected broTmstones and ugly tenament buildings 'that lipe the streets of 

Harlem by the hundreds and thousands. 

Occasionally, the drab and dingy front of a tiny store can be seen 

between the squalor ^f two d^ftfepidated l^uildings and here and there a 

vacant building stands waiting to be condemned. Discarded garbage, 

cruiabling aspMlt and the smell of urine are cowrapn; but p^erbaps the most 

startling and pervading phenomena ohe perceives is the (iuantity of people 

Park benches isibound with hvmianity of every descriptionV age, and level 

of^athyis;. . - 

' ' V, . \ . - ' ^ 

Despite the mtriarchal predominance of this economically disadvant*^ 

aged society, often the uneniployed male is seen caring for the small 
children dui'ing the v/or king day. Able-bodied men walk the streets seek- 
ing adventure in a^ futile atterqpt ^o alleviate the boredcm and monot&ny 
of' their lives* Others Just sit. Now and then,; one will ask a vihite 
passerby if she is the welfare lady since he had not as yet received 
his check. Many others merely. ask for a handout. This is true of young 
and old alike* ^ 

Vigorous, energetic and restless adolescent boys crowd the local 
public basketball court on school days aijd Qon- school days alike.. Many : 
are unemploye(\^ school dropouts seeking activity, whi^e some are playing 



"hookie" f or 6^ day or two hoping to find physical relief from'"the-«fed6n- - • 



tary tasks arid demands of the classrooai 



Vfhat effects does this environment have on the growin^^^ 

On his personei,ity? On his intelle'ctual developmental patterns? 1 

On his self-esteem^, a8pirati(j|ns and goals? . ' ". - 

Sociologists, ant|jropologists and educators are In agreement th^it 
•the culture of poverty has- devriniental effects on the growing child and 
on the frustrated acquits that are trying to cope with these condi'^ions V ' 
as hest they can. Yet, only fracmentary information is available' atiout- 
the nature of this milieu vi oh many diverse and often contl^adictory • 
opijiipns about ho;/ 'to minimize or eliminate these adverse conditions/ 

To combat and counteract the stiffling and often detrimental envi- 
i*onmental influences of poverty on thife growing child/ the federal govern- 
ment put forth a massive national effort i>o provide instruction of pre- 
school^ age children from economically depressed areas, ihe program v/as ^ 
called Operation^ Head Start and vas initiated dwirig the summer of I965. . 
Its main aim was to give disadvantaged children schopl oriented -experiences'' 
during the summer prior to their initial entry inti school v which would > ^ 
hopefully, improve their functiQnal level and better equip them to enter p 
kindergarten or first grade in the Fall. As a consequience of this"federal 
effort many local school boards introduced similar pro-ams during the 
follov;ing academic year. In New York City, many pre-kindergarten classes 
v/ere started during the Pall of I965 to serve four year old children from 
economixially disadvantaged areas, * 

, The dirth of specific information about pre-kindergarten programs ^ 
for disadvantaged children, inadequate instruments available for the 
^measiu:'eirient of change occw^^ in the child, and the lack of information . 
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about £he precise nature of these programs leave raarvy questions unanswi*ed, . 
Perhaps a deaciriptive, account of- the unfolding of. a specikc-Ri^-kinder- ' 
gart^n program in an economically disadvantaged area whl ptovlde' partial " 
answers^ to some of thb many questions, and/or give insights wllch will 
lead to the undertaking of studies that will eventually fill the existing , 
gftP' in our knowledge of this far.-reaching problem and concern 1 -the"* effects* ' 
of poverty on the growing child. , . 

V/h.at is a pre -Kinderg^ir ten program? Who are th<i_^ildren that 
attend and whet do they do there? What is the p^^i?Hra like and 
, what function does it serve? ' f b axivb aim 



7 



Childi-eii come to the pre-kindergarten programs to play .and should 

play "as play is .the child's response toaife." It -is not- only a re- 

sponse to life,, but, in a sense, it is his life, since play, encompasses 

his work, his pleasure, 'and his frustrat^Lons. ^»lay serves many varied 

puboses-l/ reinforces ideas, clarifies' feelings, helps develop a feel- 

ing of competence, drains off anxious feelings, and h4ips ,the child gaih 

a better understanding of himself , his v/orld and of others'. Pla3r,^for. 

Yhe Pre-school child, offers an intimate and personal m 

cation and cooperation at an age ^^en Socialization is ^^^^ taking 
place. ■ : ' ' , v ■ ', ij» • ^ , ; 

.V/hat is the program like and what function does it serve? . 

A good program i^ovides.feach child with the opportunity for indi- 
vidual and group activity, arid for quiet as wel}. as vigorous pltcyv A 
large variety of art ^edia for self -expression are available and ample 
daily' opportunities for experiences vriith literature, music, and science 
compose the essence of the program. Sup erimposedupon all of these 




traditional nursery school eicperiences Is the emphasis xipon th^ dsvelop?^^^^^^ 

; . * ' . , . . , . ^ . 

ment of laiiguage> and experiences that footer self-identit^ and a positive 
self -concept, ^ 

The primary function of pre-kindergart;en- programs today is to hope-^ 
fully raise the functional level of ^ low-income Negro children to better 
eqalp. them to, enter a traditional middle-class el^nentary' school. Sinpha:* . 
sis Is^ on compensatory tra'^iningiihd ^enrichment experiences. 

Now, let us .closely look at the uj(ifoldlng of a specific pre-kinder^ 



garten program.. Selection of the progr ah utilized for detailed o^jservat ion 
and 9omprehensive study w^s based upon the foUov/liig criteria: one > a> 
school located, in an economically disadvantaged area; twoV tha^ no other 
current research v;as beinfe caVrled out In the classrocm to be studied j 

three> receptivity of research and researchers by the specific teacher of 

- / ^ " ^ • ' 

the program and the acbplnistrat^rs pf the school* Such a classroom was 

found in a public elementary school In Harlem, a Negro ghetto of New ^ 



York. City. 



The bright, A^ell-equipped kindergarten classroom of a relatively nevr 
public elementary scho6l in a Negro slum was filled with a dozen, well- 
Siirubbed, cautious four year old children and their concerned but suSpl- 
'clous parents on October I965. This marks the beginning of perhaps 

one of the most rexjolutiohary changes In our publlc^educatlonr-nursery^ 

. ■■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ " ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

education for disadvantaged pre- schoolers. ^Ithough the program was 
Initiated to serve th^ most ^eprlved chlldi en of the depressed community, > 
the room v/as /filled, mainly with th,e children of the most knowledgeable 
and privileged citizens of the Inpoverlshed neighborhood. Even* these 
adults were apprehensive about this new adventure In education, but 



awareness that & gc>pd; education nay help their child move out of the 
/5ulture of poverty geive them, the courage to venture forth. . 

From the hallway , one could heaj* the quiet uhirap er of f i»ight ened 
children, /the anxidus voices of susplcious-^dults and the positive greet- 
ings and comments of an optimistic teacher. Before the end of the first 
session, yost of the. children V^re cautiwsly exploring the\attractiv^ly : 
displayed ^^nd easily accessible materials of the classroom. ^<^e actively 
by walking around the room and manipuiating the materials; others pas- • 
■ sively, with their eyes and ears while sitting or standing. close to their 
mothers, while a few remained in the hallway but shoved their interest 
by occasionally peeking fifpm behind their. mother' 8- Skirts: ' 

After a f ev( d^ys most of the children were able to remain alone in 
^ the classroom for the two and a half hour' session. . However, a few still 
needed mother close by. With the. latter, the teacher enc6\iraged their 
mothers'to remain in-the classroom and tried to help them' understand 
what v/as happening to their children. Eventually all of the children 
■ ^^v/e^re able ,t6. remain in the classroom independent of parent or guardian. 
' Y^J^ ^'^'^er having gained the interest of the children, the teacher intro- 

<i^ced routines and a general- schedole-^f activities .~ ihelnain goal of """"" 
JN* consistently cai-ried out and reinforced routines was to 

help, the children help themselves. These children- readily accepted and 
. ^JJ^ quickly leawed the daily routines of dressing, going to the bathroom, • 
washing and cleaning up. Self-help was continuously encouraged and 
(3^ praised. by the teacher. As we all knov;, children of this-age can do 
, . many things on their ovm if they are given the proper guidance, encourage- 
ment and the opportunity to tackle tasks that are challenging, yet at a ' 

' . ■■- ■ ■■■■ r, . ■ ■■ ;' ■■■ • ■ ■ .• • .'. ' 



level where auccess, can readily be aQhieved. Tne innox-Jeeling of satlc- 
faction that acc<?-mpar\ies th'e'a^iiity of a young child SftSpo^lish a • 
task can contribute to an enhanced feeling about hiB.self. This vas often 
implicitly observed vrith '-hese .children as^they achieved success--Joy- ^ 
fully-they shared their accomplishment with the teacher,- other adults 
in the room, their classmates and later wifh their parents. when they ,. 
came for them at the end of the session. "Repeated achievements of every- 
day tasks seemed to make the children less apprehensive arfd more eage 
explore foreign materials and facilitate participation in "new activities. 

The initial goal of setting up a tentative schedule ; of -aetiyities 
was to help vdth the establishment of routines and" to giW the children 
a certain amount of security in knowing what to expect Trwn- activity to 
activity and from day to d^. The schedule was a rough guidelihe rather 
than a strict program of- activities to be closely followed; It changed 
according to the evolving curriculum throughout the yeai-^ to,, hopefully, .: 
better meet the rapidly changing needs of the children. ^ -^^^ 

The daily routines were seemingly very easily established and readily 
accepted by the children. Several important factors seemed simultaneously 
in «)Perati6trfaciir€atTng 

t&tion of the children, their desire to play with the colorftiily intriguing 
and appealing toys and materials, the play-centered curriculum of the 
initial w.eeks , ^nd. the warm and accepting attitude of the teacher . The 
following few paragraphs written by the teacher of this pierkindergarten 
class.for the School newspaper, vividly expresses her philosophy of 
children and teaching. — \ ■ .k^;^^^ , 



.'A <;hii-d's world is filled with activities of wonder, 
^*^^*y i"d exploration. For each activity the teacher aims 
to tt^elop the oasiQ human needs of each child through the 
voluntary participation of the child. Seine of these needs 
are seem ity, success, and a sense of belonging, recognition, 
, satisfaction and rtew experiences, . 

The teacher must be a helper and a guide for each child. 
She- must help each cSild learn to get along with others, 
assist each child in learning to use materials, provide a 
setting in which each child can- express himself competently, " 
teach each child to follow directions, listen intelligently, 
encourage -good health and .safety habits, foster the 'develop- 
ment of new skills and interests. 

^ We the pre-kiudergarten teachers are often told by the 
parents^f noix-attendtng chi'ldreni that oui' children learn 
nothing in school and "^ust play." . Children come to play 
and- should play for it is through a child's play world that 
learning takes place." 



THE TEACHKl,: 



With young Chi iar*h the teacher assumes a monumental role for it 
^^^^^^^^^^^IX^hes the all in^ortant atmosphere of the classroom 
v;here v;holesome attitudes about self and th^ school may or may not 
evolve . - 

'I^is y^^^f' v/e had the; good fortune of observirtg a teacher who has 
many of the qualities and strengths thatjwe consider to- 
beneficial in working vrith disadvantaged prd-schoolers. What v/ere some 
of these qualities and strengths? What v^ere some of her weaknesses? 

The petite^ young, attractive and energetic Negro woman who taught 
this specif ic pre-kindergart^n progrpi has many yea of teaching experi 
ence and received an M.A. in early childhood education from Teachers 
College, Columbia Urtiversitjr several years ago. Most characteristic ^ 
of this woman was her openness, enthusiasm and zest for life. Her fre- 
quent outbursts of spontaneous laughter as she observed the"" children at 



% 
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t>l§y and her active participation in their imaginary play reveals her 
love of childrim ah^ joy in workins with them/ 

One of thrmost iiiop^ a'good teacher is the ability 

to assume the role, of a student- -a humble student who is at the periphery 
of the dassoc^ (so to speak) rather than at the center of it. Only 
ttoougji ^ireco^ observation can one really and specifically come to an 
understanding of the children one is vrorUivig vrith. Periodical observa- 
tion helps one see the level thaV each child has attained/ and to recognise 
when help is needed and sliould be^elven. Only a person who is auare of 
the minute but important subtleties of each unique child can really 
approach; individual children in a meaningful fashion, thereby fostering ' 
their optimal gro^rth; This all. important find necessary gyalj^^of^^ 



ing children was one of Mi:s. X's greatest assets. At the ot\s0t of the , 
school year she frequently observed the children in order to more fully 
acquaint herself vdth them. 

Prevalevit among children from ecohomically deprived community is 
their negative attitude towards authority* Yet all young children h^ed 
llmiti*s if they are to be safe. Of crucial importance here is the way in 



which limits are introduced and maintained. If the limiting is done vdth 
love and without humiliation > and the limits are clearly defined and con- 
sistently reinforced, liltle resistance will occur. ^ \ ^ 

Clearly defined, firm and consistent discipline was the rule rather 
than the exception in this classroom. The teacher's firm disciplining 
was usually accompanied with a love for arid an^ acceptance of the repri- 
manded child. This love was communicated by a hug, a pat on the head 
and/or a special smile. Occasionally Mrs. X utilized grou^p pressure to 



Maintain dlsclpli'iev but generally she personaUy took the child aside 
and \rorked vdth h .m indivi'dually . This teacher had cc«$lete contirol of 
i her classroom mps * of the time. Chaos and lack of 'discipline were fre- 
quently Observe! vh,en a substitute teacher, or the assistant teacher took 
over the group* ^ ; . . 

Everyone liked Mrs. X* Not one child> pareiit or adui^ involved in ' 
'this program ever communicated a dislike for thil woman— this vms not s6 
for the other pre-kindergarten teacher. Mi^s. X's appeal was largely d\ie 
to her casual, accepting and open attitude. Her classroom door v/as usu* 
ally ppened and a, welcome invitation to observe her class in session. v/as 
forever extended to parents, student teachers and researlrhers alike.' 
Openness and acceptance helped establish initial rapport vdth the parents* 
However, this overly friendly manner seemed to convey^ a lack of pro- 
fessionality which consequently interfered with the amount of work she - 
could have done vdth the parentis. Curing home visits; ijbj^t c^^^^ about 
trivia dssumed greater importdnce than discufe^in^- the ;^iid^^ s 
ing with» This teacher's desire to be accepted'^and liked limited what 
she was able to do for and" with the parents. s \^ ^ 

— To~me~,~ thi^^verly :ff iehdiy^ttX^ 

greatest liabilities, Another, limitatibn^ but of mych less Inqoortance, 
is her lack of thorough knov/icdge7ab6ut the various areas of study taught 
at thi\level. ^ ' ' ^ 

This woman has a great love, for children, is dedicated to her \rork, 
and has a good understanding of their gi^owth and development. Despite 



her limitations, she is a. tremendous teacher who is doing an excellent. 

; ^, job , ::y:;v:- •:.•.■■■■:>:;:■: ■■'v-:-..::. "■-^"■^i-;-.V-;--'-^---:--y:;' 

THE CURRICULUM: " ./ , ' " 

The curriculum seemed to develop in response to the continuously ' 
changing needs of the children. Meetiiig ne\r*iieeds required a flexible • 
curriculum organized ai-ound the developmental levels, spontaneous in-, 
terests and cumulative experiences of the children. In addition to 

^ satisfying some of their immediate needs,- the lojig range. goal of the . 
teacher was to create a. meaningful learning environment that vrould maxi- 
mally prepare the children for later formal. learnin|j. Ihis was accom- 
plished by providiiig the children with many varied firsthand experiences 
which were immediately utilized and later capitalized upon for more A 
intensive learpi..t{ challenges. The plan of the curriculum envisaged 
introducing the children to a combination of traditional nursery school 
experiences with an enriching compensatory orientation, empl^asizing 'the 
development of language, self -avrareness and self -acceptance. 

Characteristic of the children, at the onset of the program, i/as. 

'restlessuess, short attention span and inability to come together as a 
group. Iheir previous limited exposwe to toys and pressing need To play 
with them and their desire to exploi-e the many delightfully appealing 
materials and equipment of the classroom vrere clearlyTommuni dated by - 
their ceaseless questions, ^•fhat's that? What do we do with this? ^ifhat 
is this ifor? IThen can we play? Can vre play a. little longer? Etc. 



For details about the other personnel involved In this pre-kinder- 
garten program see Appendix 1, 



In order to best meet these pressing needs, a play-oriented cttrrl-^^^^ 
culyiti vas Initially introduced. A large proportion of tHe, earlier • 
sessions were devoted to unstructured, play periods when the children 
were giveh f ree rein to explore the classroom and its materials' at their 
own pace. Attention and vJork based tqpon individual interests and needs 
rather than group activities was keynote pt;the early weeks of thi^' 
program. ' , 0 ■ ■ ' 

Throughout the school yeai* the cm^riculum conjiinued to possesis the 
dynamic^qualities that wea^e evident from^^rhe very start. The play 
briented curriculum eventually gave way to one in which instructing and 
developing skills were focal. The ccmiprehensive gi^ricular ' 
affected all aspects of the program. Individual* activities were largely 
replaced by group activities j \instructured, free play periods were con*^ 
verted intip structured , goal-directed actiV^ities j and Inf orijial (haphafiiaray' 
le^irning through personal experiences were utilized to dev^p>p skills and^ 
impart knowledge v/heriever possible, The teacher • s goal of /preparing tlb^ t 
chtl^4ren for later formal schooling evidently permeated all aspects of' 
the curriculum by Spring. 

The following detailed description of one representative aspect of 
the curriculum as it evolved throughout the academic yeaj? illustrates v 
the qualitative changes that tyanspired* . ^ 

^ : How \tere books introduced and utilized in this particular program? 

As books are the main avenue for later learning, cultivating ah 
interest in and love for them during the formative years of life is of 
monumental importai\ce* treating an interest in books was the initial 
goal of the teacher. This task was facilitated by the availability of 



.a. large and varied supply of >g with colorfully 

attractive displays Of meanlnsful b^^ ' ' 

During the first i^onth or so children Wisre in introduced 
to books by the teacfier and/or the volunteer • litis was made possible 
by .the moat advantageous use of the staggered arrival of the children, 
Upon entry, the individual child was taken to the library corner and 
encouraged to choose/a book of his liking. Frequently the sharing of,; 
this self-selected book> on a one to one basis, with the teacher was 
possible r The children soon began to share their favorite books with 
each other and^the adults in the room. This was followed by requests ^ 
to have books read tp them. Conse<^uently, story telling and the reading 
of books vras initiatedf Manjr childrert gathered around the teacher to 
have their favorite books read to them. Alsoj interest in each other's 
books developed . However , at thi s point emphasi s was. still on iridivid- ~ 
ual exploration and manipulation of books. 

The slow, clearly enunciated and highly dr.amatieed presentation of 
the stories enhanced the quickly developing interest in books. This 
teacher was not only aware that these children were still in the process 
of learning the language, but she also realized that many words in the 
text were ^\infamiliar to these children. Words were defined, questions 
and ccmnents encouraged, and much related discussion occurred with most 
of the readings. V 

• Everyday more children voluntarily joined the small grouip of inter- 
ested listeners. Eventually most of the children eagerly gathered to 

^ — : • ■ : ••' ; 

For ^details on the equipment see Appendix 2.. 



listen to the teacher read their fv^orlte ioob. By January, the remain- 
ing out sideva were encouraged to Join this i'r jading" jsroup, and the rule 
that all children were. to participate in this group activity was estab-. - 
lished. The children's attention span had increased tremendously since 
the .onset^,of the year. Most of them were nov? able to listen to the read- 
ing of three and four stories in succession, whereas at first they" were 
unable to listen, to one complete story. 

During the month, of M^rch, drastic change's, in the functional use of • 
books and story telling occurred. Books were no longer read -i'br pleasure 
and/or entertainment but rather to insti^uct and impart knowledge. OtoV 
Children's favorite sel^-selcQj;ed stories wer^e Replaced by books chosen ' 
by the teacher to present information about the wojrld around them and the 
people In It. . . 

The teacher ',s 'desire to- prepare the children for later formal school- 
ing interfered with her initial goal cultivating an interest in and 
love for books. Although their attention span continued to increase, ' ' 

; '^nthus'io.Bra diminished and interest at times seemed to wanev ftCstlessW 
ness and inattention during the reading of books was occasionally observed. 

. Now more discipline was needed, than earlier . This can'be quite easily 
understood. Who "likes to be constantly bombarded with new information? "" 
The temp<W)f the classroom was accelerated and the atmosphere altered 

^by the pervading >n^asis on instructing, imparting knowledge, and devel- 
oping school ori^^nted skUls. At the end of the School yeaV, Individual • 
interests, needs, and curiosity suffered Vith the stress upon gro\q) ' 
activity and group, instruction, pressure fdr group conformity was 
unconsciously exerted by this highly motivated teacher. Her ambitious 



desire to prepare' the children for later foytaal .schooling blinded her 
of their iramediata needs, ihe progress made by the. children was mis- 

; interpreted as readiness for* more advanced work. Ihe stress laid upon 
advanced learning deprived the children- of th.e necessary time required 
to assimilate and Incorporate the new knowledge they were continuously 
bombarded with from all' sides. Tliis rapid pace seemed to put a damper 
upon the children's experiences during the latter part of the year. Yet, 
the children continued to like school and to verbali'ze it. 

In summary, the year's curriculum attemptied to (1) introduce the 
children to traditional nursery school' expe^J^^nces, (2) 'foster eelf- 

^ awareness and s^lf ^acceptance, and (3) promote language development. 
These goals were achieved through the following activities: . 
^' Traditional Nursery School Experiences ; ' . ; 

Individual and group experiences with the following activities t* 
easel and. finger painting} collage construction; cutting and pasting' 
Of paper} clay modeling j bl6ck b-ullding; dancing} hipping} siftging} ex- 
perimentation with musical Instruments; story telling; dramatization^; - 
role playing atvl innumerable imaginary activltie.). \ V • 

2. Fostering Self>awareness and Self -acceptance ; >: ^ 



Ihis was attempted through many activities, .only a few are listed 
below: The use of one's own name was emphasized and utilized; mirrors 
were included in the classroom furnishings; photographs of Negro people 
at work and play were hung in the clasSi-ootn; each child- made a llf^-slze 
paper cut-out of himself^ games involving the naming arid utilization of 
,body parts were played; and each child., was frequently praised, recognized 
and experienced success. , 



Some of the c^-tempts made were the following! exposing the children 
to many^ vaiied listening e>cperience8j playing swaes utilizing auditory 
discrimination; experience in storytelling and in dramatizations 5 fre- 
quent participation in group an^ individual conversation with opportunities 
to share personal experience. ' 



/ 



EIXPLAKATORY CCMI4ENTS : 

, ' ■ , . ■ ■ .• ■ - . 

. For the reader's clarification; it should be^ kept in mind that the ' 

majority of the data were gathered, by the senior author's dally class- 

root^ observations. Systematic information on each child vqs acqul'red 

by the administration of several individual tesU given to the children 

Ifi March and again ih *^une; The tests utlliised were the following: 

. 1. Goodenough Drav;-A-Man Test - 
S, Battery designed fq^' Head Start 

3. So<J\ometric Interviews q ■ 

."Gaihlng further insight into th^ individual children of this economically 
deprived community was the main purpose for giving the tests to the 
chUdren. /Trends were noted and description £irtphasized, revealing in- 
sight into th^e characteristics, strerigths and weaknesses^ ofLthese-chil^ — " 
.^^^ "^l^-^^d^iissed-in-thi^-Tec^^ 



only thirteen, of th.e fi$^;een Negro children enroHed in the program' 
are included in this discussion, because two youngsters were not avail- 
able for retesting in June. One dropped out of the'pro^aia 4n'kprili the 
other, refused to cooperate in the June testing. The latter is 'a w^.th- 

' 1 - . ys'-- ' ' '.. . -■• . ' . .,w.r........ 

.^awn, jseemlngly mghtertM litfcl^^^^ ■ ' 

The large Negro- ghetto of HvleBT'encompasees the smaller economi-. . 
cally. depressed community wh^re all of the thirteen children included 



in this sebtion.live, Only two of these ohildren coae' from welfare , 
assisted families who are fatherless,. An additional two children come 
from financially independent but fathsrless faaflies. The remaining 
nine children come from financially self-sufficient, intact families, 
^/ . For gross comparison, the praw-a-Man Test and the Head Start 
Battery were giyen to a group of "more privileged" children from a Maine 
community. Children of tfie same age with and without nursery school 
expeirienc6 were chosen as a comparison group. All of the sa children ' 
come frcm intact families- -the fathers^ Of -Jjhe five children wlthout\ 
nursery school experiences are blue collar .workers (e.'g. , catpente^si 
mechanics); the fathers of the five childre;i. with nursery school e3q)ei'i- 
ences are military personnel with a college education. r ' 

■ Trends not^d in the Maine children that differ or, agree with the 

' «arlem children will be briefly included in the account to hopefully 
give greater insight into ."our" children. Throughout the paper, it muct 
be firmly. kept in mind that the children fi»om Harlem are the ones we are 

/ trying to more fully understand. 



THE CHILpflEN: 

■ The typical four year old child brags, boasts, bosses, defies and 
vigorously asserts himself , lUs expanding sense of self and rapid, 
multi-f&ceted developm.ent accounts for his vivacious, inconsistent, 
sometimes violent and always fascinating behavior. At tKis age, accilt- 
turation assumes great importance and learning now takes. prec.edence 

over maturation. Ke^n awareness of his rapidly expanding . environment ^ 

\ . ' . ." . . ■ • ■ 

is .expressed through^ dramatization and imaginary play activities— dress- 

■■■■ ^■^■■■^ ^ N ; ^- >:;: ■ ■ r ; ^ 

ing^up, and acting like grown-Ups are especially enjoyed. Through these 



acUyitles, he indicates how he sees the world and.viHat it means to him, 
including the fears- and, aiwietles that temporai-ily preoccupy his taind, 

' Children of this age like nursery school arid vant to attend. How- 
ever, must he^ remembered that the central and most important envlron- 
ment is the;orie L^)rovlded by. his family. His parents detei^ine to a large - 
.extent what experiences he will have and the significance of -these experi- 
ences by the attitudes they convey. -And these attitudes build the frame- 
work through which the child views the. world. " 

vmat were the four yeai- old childi-en em-oired in this program like 
at the onset of the year? Vfhat were some of , their immediate needs, ' 
interests and concerns? 

» At the onseb of the year, these childi-ert Kere unable to ccme together 
as a group. This inability can partially be accounted for by the short 
attention span, restlessness, high activity Ibvel and lack 0/ group ex- . / 
perience that was preyalent among .this group of children. Furthermore, 
introducing them to structured nursery school activities was, almost Im- \ 
possible as their overwhelmingly Urgent need to play with the many intasu- 
4ng toys availabl e const ant lyjplagued themT At^f irst^, jtheir tremendous 
need to play seemed insatiable, kn^ they were uiiwilli'rig and unable to 
share anything they had claimed thei? own, vdth parallel and associative 
play, rather than cooperative play, prevailing. During ,the fre« play 
period,, the children, spontaneously moved into the expected age-appro- 
priate division along sex-lines, boys playing ^dth boys and girls playing 
With girls. Ohe boys occupied the block building tsorner, while the girls 
busied themselves in the housekeeping corner, n 



small, somewhat inadequatel^-^eciuipped but neat and' attractive 
housekeeping corner, fascinated the'majority of th6 girls. Aliaost dally, 
five oy Six of the ten girle enroUed^n the prograrVent their entire 
free play period (approximately one hqur) in this area. Itxrbugh assum- ' 
Ing adult roles these youngsters re-en|<:tea innumerable household chores, 
and activities. Daily, all of the high-heeled, J fewelry-glitt^ring little . 
girls tried to attain the ajl- important role of mother. But feoberta . ' 
somehow always managed issume this m6st high^ valued apd;presjeige6us ' 
position^uring the initial weeks. This loud/ bo^sy^^ dooiineering girl, . 
wffo is the biggest child of the group, .set t'he tempo and geared the ^ ' 
of play, As 'food was her main preoccupation, all initial activities ^ r^^^^^ 
^volved around the preparation and eating" of imaginary meals. Day aftV 
day these yttle ^iris re-enacted the same chores and household tasks * 
With little variation except when several frequently reburring themes 
interrupted* The pervading themes of apartment burgularies and fires ; 
were vividly, and 'elaborately re-enacted by the children,/undoubtedly > • 
revealing some of their- fears and concerns. More than, any other activity, 
- these- Te^nacrtmeM 

called upon to help as policemen or firemen, or they, were the Instiga^ 
tors as robbers) and unleashed great excitement, lov«i cries and^much. 
running around. ^ 

.jSeyeral months passed bef oi:e any protest was made by the other 
girls about Roberta's continuous attaifunent of the mother role. Only 
then did the teacher intervene by appointing a specific child for this 
role from day to day. Nevertheless^ the mode of play was stiU largelv 
Dsanaged and controlled by Roberta and the' activities continued alpng * 
the established patterns. 



Instmting^&a develoiping skills bebam did change occur in ih^ , 

housekeepihg corner. Limited time t6 pursue househ^d tasks, aiid chores " 
,wap then ayailable as individual activities were largely replaced by 
groW) instruction, and unstructured, free play periods ^ c^^ 
stru9tured, goal-directed activitiesv Furthermow girls that.were 
forever in the doll corner vere now forbidden to play in this^t area,, ' 
hopihgithia yould force them into exploring ^other areas of the clasfiroora. 
Despttei these currlcular changes and the limitatibns placed upon them, ; 
their Interest in this areV remained high throughout the enti^re school; ' 
: year. " •. ' ' ■ \ ■ : : y ' '• ^ ■ ■ .' ''•!> : ■ ' O,-"' ■ ^- / ' ■ 

On the other hand, the five boys enrolled in this program were:; 
genera^Lly attracted to the block building , corner* Almost daily the boys 
sought activit'ies in this area but with them, individual and 'parallel ^ 
play leather tha^i associative play domiriate^ Atjthis age, is in4ividual 

Play more characteristic of boys than Of ai»ls? oKdoes the fact that 

' :.■ - ■ ■ ',.3 • ' 

there were only five (four at first) bjays in this* grotjp part i&lly explain 

this difference? In this case we feel that tfie latter qu^^'tioh assumes 

greater importance than the former on.e. The relatively Well- equlp|>ed : 

biook cox^ner is large enough for. the simvataneous construction of three 

be four structures and an ample supply of blocks was usually available 

t6 all ^the builders. Whereas, in .the small and inadequately equipped 

housek&epingMjorAer, shariog and playing associatively was forced upon 

the girls 'due to the type of activities they engaged in, the limited 

materials available and the small space provided. Another important 

factor which may contribute to the fact that the boys ^ingaged in more 



soxu&ry and parallel play than the girls did is the poor 'attendance of 
these children. Frequently there were only one or two iboye -p»^Pent , 
while there were usually at least six. or seven girls v,- (See; AppendjLx 3 • 
for the Attendance llecord.) Furthermore, the boys did not sjeem to be 
as attracted to the block building corneaji^as the majority of :"the girls 
were to the housekeeping corper. Occasionally some of ,the"boys joined 
the girls in their play activities, and frequently they explored tAe ^ 
other areas of the room--8uch as the library, science and "^rt" areas. 

^ In addition to. the two maifi groups established alon^Jsex lines, 
there were several Children who engaged 'in isolated, solitary' play. 
Eventually these few children ' moved into associative playV sooe by pair^ 
ing Off with one another, others by joining the activities: of- the two 
larger groups. Quiet, soft-spoken and somewhat submissive ^.Kere charac- 
teristic ^f the five children (2 boys and 3 girls) who engaged in auch 
solitary play. It sepmed to take them much longer than the 'Qt^^^^^^^ 
children . in the program to become an integral part of the whole. However 
they^^eared to be very happy in pre-kindergarten, partici]^ated iti 
structured group activities and expressed a liking for and- desire, to 
attend school . y ' T J* 

Vmy do some children engage in such splitafy play? 'ffiis.;:a\iestion 
is not an easy one to answer. Yet a few speculative reasons, will- be 
put forth that Seemed operative in these few children who engaged ih ^ 
solitary play. The purpose here is not to answer the question, but 
rather tb impress upon the reader that not all children''vrti'o engage in 
solitary play are withdrawn, frightened', socially inept children, who 
are rejected by their peers, although this may be true cf some. 



An extremely, important contributing factor is individual differencea. 
Regardless Of his background/ the unique needs, goal§., desires, anxieties 
and fears of the child profoundly affects his behavior. For example, 
Kerry, a well-liKed and accepted child, fi^equently engaged in solitary 
pXdy. At .the onset of the year, buildinfif elaborate structures in the 
•block building corner occupied most of her free playtime. : 3Ier activities 
almost always seemed to be goal-directed and p■ur"posei^a. Frequently, 
self -directive -coimnents accompanied her *play revealing her goal and the 
steps she planned to take to acl:ieve it. This little giri did not seem 
to have the tremendous need "to play with toys" that man^ of the other • 
children enrolled in this program seemed to have. In addition, her 
long attention span and calm, placid disposition enabled her to remain 
with one task for an extended period of . time. .Undoubtedly, being an 
only child i from a rich and stimulating home environment, partially ex- 
plains herT b'^havior . (Details about Kerry Banks ' home environment are 
included in tjie section on parents*) 

In contrast, Mark, who seemed frightened 'most of the time during 
the initial weeks, also engaged in much solitary play. Hovrever, his 
activities were of. short duration and ' did not seem goal-directed. Of t^-n 
he would stop whatever he was doing to watch the other childi-en play. 
Although attj;acted by. their activities, he seemed afraid to join them. 
Eventually,- he made crude and awkward attempts to join two of t^e boys 
that vfere . then frequently building iogether, but their rebuffs kept him 
awey. ' This lilitle boy seemed desirous to 'play with other children, but 
his social immaturities, limited group experience, and insecurity obvi- 
ously inf3.uenced his choice to participate in bolitary play. Vrnat 



wfts his ho^e 'environment like? Ma'rk is the third child of four children 
^Hho are being reared by their poor, elderly paternal' grandparents. (For 
details ~&boH Mark Monroe' s home environment consult the section on 
.parents.) •:^aklng into consideration this home situation^his classroom 
behavior bec&aes more meaningful arid can be more readily understood. . 

Whenever we observe pre-school children to try and understand theii*' 
behavior, we Should always keep In mind that at this age the central and 
most important environment is the one provided by his family. However, 
knowing the home situation does not give us all the answers as it is how 
the child hjittself perceives his environment that is of crucial importance 
Genetic endowmtnt, intra-uterine influences operating during geiStktlon, 
influences becoming operative In the course of delivery, and all cumula- 
tive experiences ^.nfluence the child's perception of his world. 

Since human^ development is such ah Intrlcat^e and complex process, 
understanding th^ young child is extremely difficult; therefore, every 
possible avenue Aviailable should be utilized. This exploratory Investl^ 
gation attempted t6 Accomplish this goal through daily observations, 
' individual testinjg> hbme visits, interviewing parents and classro<»i per- 
sonnel and by assistirig on field trips and school aotivltles. 
^ One of the more ir^teresting and Informative avenues utilized in try- 
ing to understand these children was the individual testing conducted in 
March and again iri Jmei Let us now look at. the ideas, insight and ' 
impresisions gained^ by this experience and revealed by these test results. 
General trends noted, ra^er than, specific' test scores, will be presented 
and discussed. j V • * 



feting i)he children provided several opportunities to interact on 
a one to one basis with each child. ItirOugh these privat^ sessions the 
tremendous individual differences among these children was repeatedly 
emphasiaed. One child sucked his thumb in between answers) another • 
played with whatever test material was available; a third t|ad to thor- 
oughly explore the testing room before answering. any question} a fourth 
iwaedlately attended to the task at hand, while another needed^ to sit on 
the examiner ?s lap bef ore engaging -In any aspect of the test . More than 
any other insight gained from this testing experience was 'that these 
children, like children anywhere else, have unique and consequently, 
widely divergent approaches ,to the test Situation. However, despite , 
individual differences, there were several prevalent characteristics 
observed in most of these children. ' 

During both the March and June testing periods all of the children, 
except for s>ne shy little girl, eagerly expressed -desire to go vriLth' the 
examiner. Can I come, too? When is it my turn? Do you want me now? 
Can I be next?" were a few of the many questions of the excited children. 
In fact, the investigator had to exercise caution to prevent chaos in . 
the classroom when picking up a child for testing. 

Significant behavioral differences between the first and second 
testing situation were observed. During, the March testing the following 
behavior was exhibited bjr the majority of the children: many wanted to 
dtand or walk around, the room, a few needed to sit ori tho examiner's lap 
(especially during the latter part of ^e test) j all of them had'^^very 
short attention spans which may explain their occasional waning of 
Ittterent.r I^ becaae necessary for the examiner to repeat quefitlons ar(d 



explain, over and ^ver agaia> the directifins for even the simplest tasks • 
As a result, administration of th^ Head/Start test battery^ contiaiining 
approximately 150 questions) took over one hour per, child* In June, how- 
ever, the same test was completed ik 30 to Uo miniites by mpst of the 
children. DuMng this testing session most of the children insmedlately 
att^decl to the task at hand v/ith interest and a relatively long attention 
span, . They rapidly answered questions and did not need as many directions 
as earlier, * . 

When trying to understand the behavioral changes that took place 
between the first and second testing periods, it is important to keep 
in mind that during the retesting the children knew what to expect and 
were familiar vdth the test items. Also, at this point, they were . 
accustomed to sitting still for extended periods of time due to th^ many 
curricular changes that had •trailspired in the classroom. 

; Before attempting to explain the behavioral changes observed in the 
children, we will briefly discuss prevalent trends as noted in the test 
results. Included in this discussion are only the thirteen children who . 
participated in both testing sessions. 

DRAV/-A -MAN TEST: ' ; - 

All of the children very eagerly attended to tha task of dravdng a • 
man. They seemed to know what they were supposed to do and eachvchild ^ 
handled the crayon quite competently. Many of the children seemingly 
enjoyed the task very much as they asked to do a second and some a third 
drawing, , • 

* , In March, ^he number of body parts included in their drawings of the 
human figure ranged from 3 to 8 with a mean of 6.3; in June, the range was 



from U to 12 with a mean of 8.0. (For detaila on individual children see 
Appendix U.) 

Although there is much distortion of the human figure and poor pro- 
portional relationship between the-yarious p|rts of the body in both the 
first end second dlrawings, the latter ones are somevrtiat improved, .'Ais 
is especially true in two ^qases where the first drawings are cottrpletely 
distorted while the second ones are at least recognizable, Although the 
changes are slight with the remaining children there is, nevertheless,- 
improvement ih their second .drawings. 

. The June performance of the Harlem .children and the drawings of the 
Maine children are Very similar in the number of body parts included • 
However, body proportion and relationship of body parts are much superior 
\n the Maine group, including the drawings of the children without nursery 
school e^erience, than those of the Harlem group • ihe Maine children 
seem to have a much more integrated concept of the human fig\u*e and no 
distortion of the figure was seen in their drawingsl,,, (S^^ Ajppehdix 5 
for representative ekaniples fr<^ both groups of children,) 

SOCIOMETRIC INTERVIEWS: ^ ' 

Within a period of two weeks each child before he joined hi 

for the day, had an individual sociometrio interview with the examiner/ 

■ ■ . - ' - ^ \ ; . ■ ■ . * ■ ' ■ ■ ? ■ ■ ■■ . . ' ■ ... 

Interviewing the child immediately after separation from his parent^ on 

arrival to school was done to hcfpefully elicit responses based on 
accumulative experiences rather than tho^e influenced by a recent experi- 
ence or a temporary reaction* 

■■ ■ : ■■■ . ■ , ■ , ■ ■ . . ^ ■.. ....... /, 

Rapport was established by allowing the' child to e;q)lore the test- 

■ \ ■■i.- ' ^ ■ ' -■ . '■• ■ * ' 

itig* room and when he felt at ea$e> the following three questions were 




asked to establish the envirohm^jtit^l set: 

. 1.- Whkt do you like to do biie| in 8^h66l?"^X»|Fthin«' else? ■■ 

2. Is there anything you doti/t like to do ^at schdil? Anything else? 

3. Why do you come to school? .'''^^-^^^ 

After accepting these responses the examiner requested piositive obolces ' 

■• ' ' ■ ■. . ■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ 

with the following questions! Whooi'clo you like to play with BEST in ' 

• ■ . ■■ - ' ' ' ■ • ^ ' ^. ■''S. ■. ■ • 

school? Anyone else? Anyone else? - These questions were similarly 
followed by three questions requestit)g_ negative choices and the interview 

was concluded* by asking the child whether or not he liked to play with J^he 

' : ' ■. . : ^ ^ ■ / : \ ^ 

children .whose name he had i>ot volunteered. 

' ^ ■ ^ ^ .'■ * ^ : ■ - ' ■ 'y ' ■■■ ■. •/ ^- ■ ■ ■ 
All of the children gave spontaneous responses* For the majority 

of them'lt seemed easier to give positive choices rather than negative 
ones, "A few children were reticent to give any negative choices at all: 
With some, eliciting, a second or $ third choice was difficult:^ Verhaps ^ 
the inability to recall the names of their peers may partially account ' 
for this difficulty, When asked whether or not they liked to play with 
the children' whose name they had hot volunteered, immediate arid definite 
T^esponses were given for each narao mentioned. These children not only ' 
had preferences but coidd verbalize them as well/ 

For both the March and June tests a sociogram was miide from the posi* 
tive sppntanebu^ choices given by the children. The hi^ status children ' 
of the March test--Tinmiy, Laura, Maxine, and Roberta^ -retained their posi- 
tions in June . Similarly, the low status children more or less retained 
their low positions with slight variations. (For details consult Socio- 
grams in Appendix 60 ^ ; /V ^ 



It- is interesting to note that Tinany (one jof the high' status children), 
who usually p\jrslfi§> independent, self-directed activities, was preferred ' 
by so many, children. On the other hand, Roberta, t^e self-chosen a^eader" 
of the doll corner, despite rfeiatively high status, was not the most pre- - 
f erred child. Laura and Maxine, the other high status childreii, along 
with Roberta form the core of the housekeeping corner . All of the iso- . 
lates who ■ engaged in much solitary play, held low status positions in 
March and in June. 

Wm START' TEST BATTERY: ' ' v^ 

^ The Head Start test battery consists "of ikQ questions and tasks de- 
signed to reveal the pre -school child's. general knowledge. This is , J 
achieved by recording his elicited responses and behavior, Individual , 
sections of the test battery Will be more specifically explained as the 
results are discussed in the following pages » 

: The main purpose for administering this test battery, like any other 
measures utilized in this study, was to gain further insight into the 
behavior of our stiidyTaisplev The Maine children will also be Incl^ided 
in this discussion to hopefully hel]^ us compare our pre-school grou]p^ with 
other children*. The oyetall general 'perfori^iance of the Harlem children 
was inferior to that of the Maine children both with and without nursery 
school experlece. Details about coapardtive results on specific sections 
of the test battery will be presented below and accotrpanied by a -brief ' 
discussion, * ' » 

PRECEPTiON OF PEOPLE v . ^ ^ ' : ^. . 

. - , ' ■■ ■ ' ■ i ■ ■ ■ . 

When asked wha't various people in the community do, e^g • , doctor, 
PQificfeman, dentist, etc., both gro\jps of children were similar in terms 



of sentence length and vocabulary usiige*, Orf^ word ansv;ers, short phrase 
ansvfers, and two or thre^^ sentence answers we^e given by both the Harlem 
and Maine children, Hove>)^er> the content of t%lr answers differed. The 
essence of the .prevalent replies of both grovq^^^ in the table 



belov;: 



Category of 
Person 

Doctor 

Policeman 

Dentist 

Teacher 



Essence of 
Harlem Replies 

Gives needles. 

Puts people irt\ jail • 



Father 

,Nurse 

Mother 
soldier' 



Pulls and fixes teeth, 

Learns and lets you\do 
things. ' V 



VIorks anf; hits children. 

Fixes people and sticks 
needles/ 

Cooks and cleans , , 
Marches and shoots'. 



^\ Essence of 
\^Maine Replies 



Direfiibs ti^affic. 

■ ' ' W'^^'i ■ ■ 

Pulls vand fixes teeth . 

" - ^v - , - 

Teaches^y^^ (with 
nursery ^IsqhoolV Re- 
lated to\s'cl]9ol (with- 
out nur se ) 

VJorks, plays^^atm d^^ 
things for chilM'^i^- 

Fixes people andiJmi^iS 
the docly)r, ^ 

Cooks and cleans, 

Marches eind shoots. 



\- 




It is most interesting to no.te .that Harleia children perceive so many 
of the^e people as restricjbive while Maine children perceive them as , help - 
ful, sv?>portive and protective. What co>xld acpbunt fof this* difference? 
At this tender age one of the prime influences ^0^ year old child 

Is his,family» Andj in turn, the family is greatljr afi'^ted by the larger 
coomuhity within which it lives^ moves iand interacts. Incb^ levels, job 
opportunities, housing conditions arid, not least in significance to 
mention, effect— all of these social and psychological factors p^x;tially 
account for the positive or negative influences upon the families fend 



consequently the children, with their' imique perception of their world* 

Lelj US' nou look; t\t three aspects of the'test battery that was 
directly related A^nd Integrated into tiie* curriculum in the Sprang; ' Al- 
though all three areas-^body parts, colors, and geometric form3--were 
continuously and more oy less eqiually efmphasized iy th^ classroom, they ; 

had vaiying effects on the children. ' . 

■ ■ ■ : . ■ . . .' , ■ ' ■ ^ • . ^ ■ ■ ■ 
■BODrt>ARTS; ' . ' ' „' ' 

'References to various parts pf the body wore coi^tinuoijsly made in 

the classroom,; In addition, songs and games were sung and played which 

Utilized the name, number and lodatiori of the various parts of the body, 

' ■"■'■^-■■y- ■:-v- -'^ ■ v.. ■^'--v -'' ■■ " ■■■■ ^-V"-: ■ < : 

Pointing to ten cop^on par^ body, the examiner a^ked^ 

^ ■ , ■ . • . ■ ■ f _ ■ . . 

each Child to give the neone of each part, i.e. y finger, shoulder, elbow, 
etc . The children were then similarly questioned as to the number of ' . 
each of these parts they had/ / * * * * 

, ^ * All of the children did extrenjoly well in this section of the test 

■ ■ - ■ ' ' ■% ■ • ■ ' ■'- '. ■ 

■ ^ ■ .-. - ."■ ■■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ " 

both in March and in June. Only' one question gave theih trouble. , V/hen" 
, . -■ ■ - r V'-- ■ * ' ^' V ~ . ■ ■ ■-. / "i- ■ 

.asked Kdw many tofes thoy had most of the Negro children ^aid "two" and/ 

u fe\/ replied^ ''five." As a matter, ©f fact, body parts was. the oaly area 

of the test where the Harlem children did better than the Maike children* 

yr_. . " ^- ' ■> - ; . - [• - ' } . / • . t- 

They were also linable to tell their number of toes, giving a similar 
reply of "tvro" or "five;" but they aliso had difficulty with "elbov;," 
"shoulder" and "heel." « ^ V 

COLORS: ■ • ^ ^ ^ ' . 

In contrast to body parts, test results and classroom work on know- 

■ "■' ' . " --- -/ r'----.^ - " ' - : ■ - - -. 

ing their colors did hot coincide J Although colors were emphasized and 



pointed out tb the children almost daily during the latter part of the 
year, they vist ill had considerable difficulty in this area of the test. 
Hoviver, they did improve somewhat froto March-to June. , 

On the table in front of the child the expiner placed eight crayons^ 
red, yellow, orange, gre^> blue, purple, brovm land black. One by one ^ 
each crayon was pointed to and the child was askU to give the name of 

. . ■■■ : • . ■ V ■ ■ ■■ ■ . -V ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' 

the color.. Ppr those quest ionsi the child did not answer correctly, the 
examiner v;ould then, say "give me the' one." In add'ition to the ► 




W^a^ris^ tpe color of six familiar objects. was also asked, e*g., firej 
grass," snow, carrot, sky, night. ■ _ ^ 

in llarch, slightly less than half of the childi^en were able* to name 
the colors and about oue-third were able t^5 give the color of familiar 
objects. Although there'' was some improvement in June, only slightly more 
than half were able to name color s,^while approximately half were-^ie to 
^give the color of' familiar objects/ 

The Maine children did much better . Those with nm^sery school ^xpei\t- 
ence knevrall of their colors and the colors of the familiar objects i _ 
uhile those without nursery school experience knew almost all of them. 

Although parents of both groups want their children to succeed -in 
school,/there seems to be different approaches to their attempts to help ^ 
their child. VJith the Maine children (at least the group studied), the 
school activities and heme activities/ are more closely related than the 
activities of the home and school Of the Harlem children, 

VJhy did the children in Harlem excel in body parts and not in colors, 
even though both were stressed in 'class? In our opinion, the follovdng 
tvro factors may partially explain this difference, ^e body is the most 



personal part of the child and, therefore, of tremendous impokance to. 
his growing self-concept and sense of identity. Any reference to this 
preqjous possession bjr the classroom teacher would very likely.be re- 
m^ahered by'a child regardless of his background experi^hc?, ' .Furtiver. 
more, these children from Harlem; like children everyvhere, probably . 
hear references to his bod/ and parts of .his body at home with such * 
comments as "wash behind yoUr ears," "don't forget your elbovJs and ? . 
knees," "how pretty ypu look," 'W alert his. feyee ax^." ^ Now consider 
for i moment the relevance of color names, to the^ child. They are abstract 
impdts(^al, and Just something "out there." Consequently, they are not 
nea/ly as important to the young child as his ovm body and &11 of' Its 

colors, only become important as parents 
cbijtinually teach their offspring, what colors are, how they differ . * 
Colors are not,. obviously, emphasized in the home, at lUast not before 
thfe children reach four years .of age. 



-GrfCMETRIG FORMS: 



Four drawings of geometric forms were presented, to the children, a 
line, a circle, a square, and a triangle. Each chi"iti w^s asked to name 
the form- and then ^ta copy it himself. Next lie was asked to point to ' i 
the form '"most like a" wheel (circle), window (square), piece of string 
Uine), tent (triangle), plate/dish (circle, stick (line).) , 

Most of the children were able to n^e and draw a recognizable copy, 
of the line and the circle, both in March and in June'. However ,^ with the ■ 
exception of four or five, children, they were unable to name* and draw a • 
square or a triangle in. March. In June raost'of the children could ' 



successfully, name the latter tuo geooetricj forms j,,. ten of the thirteen 
Children were able to draw the square, whereas onl/ four could jdraw the 
triangle.- i " ; ' . , •' ' 

Obviously, familiarization with the proper labeling of line, olrcie. 
• ■ i ■ . •. • - • 

square and triangle is directly related to school .learning, ihese labels 

were greatly emphasized' in this program with cpnaiehts like, "put away . 

yotir sau^^iiats," ."ctand in a straight Une/' 'l^'t's V« a cir^ ■ 

this game," which account for thelrNpowledge Of gecoetrib foms.-* 

Let us now look at the Maine children and see how they compare in . : 
this area. Only about- one-third w_ere able to name tlfie gemetric forms. 
However, all ten of the children could draw the square, and eight the- 
triangle. VJhen asked to point to -the form "most like a" wheel, window., 
piece of string, e1;c . , the majoirity of the childi-en. could successfully ' 
do this task without hesitation. / ' ^ 

vmy was it more difficult for" the H^lem children to dra^ a square " 
and a triangle? Perhaps it is Sue to their limited eji^rience with ' 
crayons, drawing ^and coloring in comparispn with their Maine countei^arts. 
And this may also explain their relatively poorer recall of colors. ' ^ 

COMPARISON OF GROUPS.' OF oa?Eeq:s': ^ ' . • ■ ^ ■ • 

A small, but" importajnt, area that gave the Harlem children. a tremen- 
dous omoui{^^ofd iff ictaty .wafs the comparison; of ^o groups of objects.' 

Two, groups oC blocks , (one with two blocks , the othet- with eight 
blocks) were placed^side by side Ojifthe table in front of the children. ■ 
Each child was .then asked,, i'vniich grou^ in it?" This 

was. repeate(^» with groups of five and six biockWespectively. This was 



repeated a third time, but novrwi^ 6 blocks in each group. The last two 
'groups "of 6 and 6. blocks (the sane) was the most difficult for the children; 

contrast to the relative ease with which they handled the first two . • 
questions, not one of the thirteen children was able to say that the 6 ^ 
and 6 gr^ same. In June, one child was able. to successfully 

answer the question. 

. 'Ihis entire task was repeated with the question, "Which of the two ' 
•gr<5ups has fewer/]^ss blocks in it?" Phis gave the children much more J 
trouble than 'the "more than" qu6stion. Only slightly over one-half of 
■the .children correctly aifswered iMs part of the task in both the. Match 
and June testings./ « * y 

In contrast, the Maine children easily and successfully answered all 
Of the questions with the exception of the one with the two ^similar groups 
^ of ^6 blocks each* Only five of the ten children answered this qu§^t4^^ 
correctly . 

• . . ' .' 

SEQUENCE OP OBJECTS: . ' 

■ " ■ ■• ' . " ^ . . , . ■ . ■ • , • • . , ' ( ■ . ■ . 
A second area of great dif ficiilty for the" Harlem children v^s identi- 
fication of five sequentially lined up objects. • / 

A sequence of five blocks was placed next to each other ^n a row in 

' '■ ' ■ ■ ■ " " ' ' ' " • " ' .' . ' ■ 

front 'of the child. .'He. was asked to give the examiner ihe, blocks 

of the sequence in the following oxjder: the middle, the fi-rst, the lasif/ 

■ tho. secondj and the next?^o-last. The majority of the chi'ldren were^able • 
■to give the examiner the middle and the first blocks of the row, but; were 

■ - ■ ■ ■ " r . ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ . 

p. C ' ■ f 

unable to give the Others . Not one child in the Harlem/ group was able 
to coiQiplete thi§ task in March and only two did so in ^une. In contrast, 
seven out of ten Maine children were able to complete fche, task success- 



what accounts for the wide differelic© In perfoi?ufance of the Harlem 
and the Maine children on these two last tasks? * . 

These tasks require the ability to mentally work with TtWo ideas 
Simultaneously. This-de'mands and refledts a high leVel of mental 
functioning. And the p^ntrast'lng' performances tjf the Harlem " and^Malne " 
children ^eem to imp"Ly a different" or perhap? a lower level df.thihking 
on the part of tlie Harlem children; " 

GENERAL TRENDS: . ♦ . ~ - 

Administration of the Head Start , test battery revealed many things 
about the Negro children, They were able to follow simple ccmmands 
such as "show me your teeth," "raise your hand," "say 'hello'"pvery 
loudly," and ^'face the door,,'* to name but a few. These children also 
had a good understanding of on, In, under, behind, large, and 'Jsma^^^ 
However, tjieir concept of time was very poor. Most of them knew titne 
in relationship to one day-'-that is^ morning, noon and night. ^The 
majority of the children kn<5W that there v/ere different days o^^^^^T^^ 
and could even name a few. But they did not know which day was which, 
what today was, or what day people go to church. Most of them-xiid not 
kiiow the names of the four seasons or what season in which th^^ testing. \ 
6<? cur red. - - - 

\ V Although the differenci&s in periformance between March an^^ i^^^ 
not significantly large," it must be remembered that there, wets improve-^ 
ment in most areas and tremendous ^improvement itt their behavior v^ile^ 
being tested between March and June. The short period of time between 
test-re*test, the fact that the children were not tested prior 1^^^^^^^^ 



in the prograiflj,-and the lack of a control group makes it diffictdt to 
directly relate change noted in the children to their school experience. 

What were the children like at the end of the year? . What were some 
of the changes seen in them? \^hat'eiay partially account for these 
changes? ' ^ 

Ihe children as a group have grown emotionally and now seem m ;^ 
> mature. They cfin sit in a group and discuss, listen, sing and play 

games together r Th6;lr attention span has lengthened C9nsiderablyv Ihey 
can now easily listen to three and four stories in a rov, ask questions , 
with an improyed^yocabuLary which relate to the story belong read. They 
finish one activity before beginning another. They are aware of a ^pt 
schedule and go through the day with ease, follovdng ^directions and 
signals well. ^ The group is independent and responsible*. They undress, 
dress, wash, toilet, eat, and clean up after an activity vdthout assis- 
tance. Some individuals can now share toy^v and have a better idea of 
give and take. They now play better with one another and are more apt 
to help someone in need than earlier. The children now have a tremendous 

interest in the larger community. Although they enjoyed their earlier ; 

■ - - . ' ' ■ ■ ■•. ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ \ 

fieldf trips, now .they asl^ ^any questions diufihg^^^ are able to* 

participate in a discussion about it upon their return. 

What may account for the tremendous apparent behavioral differences 
noted in these children betv^een October and June? First, let us remem-^ 
ber that they .are chronologically, physical^ emotionally, and in* 
tellectually older than in October when they v;ere only fourv Most of 
them are now five. But what are five year old children like? 



Five is a state of equilibrium, whereas fo^xr is a •state of turmoil 
and rapid change. This more mature little child now. likes to complete 
v/hat .he starts and knows hovr to conclude an activity. The greater 
decisiveness of the child is seen in the^minlmal amount of dawdling he ' 
now engages in as compared to earlier in the year. His almoist self - 
dependence in everyday personal casks of washing/ dressing ^ eating i 
toileting,. and sleep leaves him more confident, and curious to ex|>lore 
the larger environmental surroundings. He wants to learn about the- . 
world for he feels he can now gain mastery over himself. Ho is. now 
truly ready for education. • 

THE PAEENm : 

.4., , '■ ' . ■ ■ 

Like anywhere else, most of these parenf^ love their children and 
•''Want the best for them* Despite their relatively low educational^ back- 
grounds, many of them are highly mot ivalted and initerested in having their 
children succeed in school. This vras cleanly revealed by their replies 
v;heh asked why they had enrolled their child in one of the ^our pre- 
Jcindergarten classes offered by this school. The majority ok the parents 
felt that the program would help their children "to learn something," 
help them to ^o better later on in school, and provide them withXexperi- 
ences which they were unable to give them at home. However, their 
minimal under stranding of growth and developinent and pt the happenings 
within tKe classroom limits vfjjat they can do to help their children 
adjust and achieve in school.> 

Sane of these parents volunteer many hours of their time (complete , 
with younger toddler in tow) doing minor, but necessary custodial tasks 



to help the teacher. Other^j warily^ shove their children through the 
classroc^a door and quickly slip away, while some remain anonymous for . 
the entiipe year. The following illustrations of the home environment ■ 

X hopefully provide insight into the variety of behavior exhibited 
by the' parents. And these descriptions may also remind us of indivi- 
dual differences which are so often forgotten when dealing with these 
people due to the many overly broad generalizati<ihs which have been . 
made about them. . ' 

. ' ^ ■ ) '7 ■ . ■ 

Maxine ' s Family and Home Environment : 

. ' ** . ' . ■ ' . ' ' ■ ■■ ' ' 

Born and raised in South Carolina, Maxine' s gradmother came to New 
York as a young woman, married, and lived with her eight children in 
"the same Harlem apartment where she still lives today* Her husband and 
three children passed av/ay some years ago, Mrs. Greene is a small/ 
attractive, light-colored Negro woman in her mid-fifties. As the head of 
a large matriarchal household, she outwardly shpv;s the dignity and pride 

of her ]pt>sition. In order to help support her family she does domestic 

■ . '■ ■ •* 

work on Long Island. 

Ihe rest of Maxine' s extended family consists of her mother, foui* ^ 
aunts arid two cousins. Her mother moved ^ back in the grandmother's home 
when Maxine 's father was arrested and began serving time in prison for 
attempted robbery. She is curtently memployed' but helps dapport the ^ • 
household by her unemployment checks. One of Maxine* s aunts works in 
print shop upstate, but lives at home periodically. She appears to 
be hard as nails v/ith scars on her face, one eye reddened from a recent 
fight-, and a hostile, belligerent tone of voice;. Although she is only 



2h years old, her toush mannorisms and coiapixct 5*-3" body suggests her 
long,. hard fitruflijlis with .life. Maxine's youngest aunt is a quiet, well-' 
dressed, twenty-three year 'old girl v/ho is employed in downtown Man- 
hattan. Maxine's oldest aunt sat in front of television and drank beer 
during the entire visit of the observer. As a result, little information 
is available about her . Maxine ' s f oui'th aunt U Short , physically ira- 
raature,. and intellectually dull. She seldom Joins in conversation and 
usually spends her time in front of televisions Michael , her five year 
old illegitimate souj. is the only male member of this mati-iarchal house- 
^hold• He is a small, withdrawn child who always seems to be saying the 
Wong thing vhon he does speak, Maxine' s ol<IIV cousin is a gix^l who 
was left with the grandmother after her mother's death when the child 
was six years old. She is now nineteen years of age/ ' * 

'-' What kind of home erLvironraent does this matriarchal household pro- 
vide for the growth and development of five year old Maxine? 

Next door to a crumbling, condemned building in the heart of Harlem 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ - * ■ • " 

is the dark, dingy, aged -tenement building v/here the Greene family lives. 
^Although the buildj^ng is overrun by cockroaches, garbage, holes, and^ the 
stench of urine, their second floor v/alk-up is surprisingly clean and^ 
homelike. Another feature of their apartment that immediately strikes 
the o.utsider is the ccanposition of its five i^ocmSi Living room* three 
bedrocms, bathroom (off^of the small hallway), and kitchen are all lined 
up in linear fashion, one behind the other. Moving. fx^om the kitchen to 
the living room necessitates v/alking through every other rocw in th"e^hc«ue. 
Tv;o vdndows in the living room and one small one in the kitchen are the 
only sources .of outside light. The rest of the apartment is dork except 



for a few lamps here and there; L^r^est of the apartment's five small 
rooms Is the living room. Slanting floors and too many layers of old 
Chipped paint reveal its age, but the shabby, old-fashioned furnishings 
are in re&sonably good condition* The room is cheap and time-worn, but 
has an aura of dignity knovm only to the poor. Television dominates the 
dim room. Tvro armchairs, a couch, and several TV trays are the only 
furniture. Knick-knacks crowd the mantle of a non-functional fireplace 
at one end of the r<xim and two caged parakeets fchatter neai' the far viin-. 
dow. 'The kitchen is also in keeping with the flavor of the apartment. 
It is very small and, like the rest of the home, long and narrow. Be- 
cause of the cramped quarters only fom- people could be seated together 
at the aluminum breakfast table. Other fui^nishings include an old- 
fashioned sink, gas stove , refrigerator and four chairs . All of the 
bedrooms are just large enough to fit a twin bed and a bureau. 

Mark's Family and Home Environment ; 

Mark and his three sisters, ages four, sisc an^ seven, are being 
reared by .Mr . and Mrs . Monroe, their paternal grandparents . After both 
parents deserted the children, full responsibility was assumed by the 
elderly, financially destitute couple. Although the grandparents have 
love and concern for the children, caring- for them obviously places a 
great burden on them, physically/ financially/&tfd.eraotionaily. Mrs, ■ 
Monroe is very obese and suffers from chronic fatigue and' high blo'od 
pressure. Mr. Monroe has been unemployed and bedridden with an illness - 
since April, 1966. One^ of" Mark' s sisters is mentally retarded and the 
worried grandparents have been xuiable to receive any assistance for her. 



The most serioua concoth of this fanily is the $75.00 that they receive 
from the welfare department. " Each month aU' six members of the family, 
must exist on this small amount of support, -niey have tried desperately 
to have this amount increased but they canrtot because ' "they have a tele- 
vision set." ' ' ' i< 

What kind of a hom^ environment does this sick and elderly couple 
> create for the growth and development of five year old Mark? " 

The Monroe's live in a crumbling,' old tenement building in Harlem. 
Like Maxine's heme, this small four-room apartment also has one room be- 
hind, the^ other wH^ch forces the family to walk through each room as they 
move back and forth from kitchen to living room. Tttere are no windows. • 
except for ulo in,, the living room which serves as thi f goal living area. 
AU of the rooms are very small and cramped. Entrance ,to the apartment , 
is through the dark kitchen. It has only the barest essential*, a re- ^ 
f rigerator , stove , sink, and small treakf ast set . Beyond the kitchen 
is a very_ small dark room which is the children »s bedrocm. Filthy • 
mattresses, uncovered pillows, piles of dirty clothes and toys are 
flung all over the' floor and onto the two tiny single bed s\ This la " 
the only furniture in the room except for a broken cardboard closet 
with one door hanging by its lower hitige. The next bedrocm is similar 
■^^^^'^^ ^^^m^^ 15 eddiBg,^a larger double bed and more .light which, 
spills in from the living room. -Rie living room, although the lightest . 
and least depressing room, is also very drab and dirty. Plastic drapes 
keep^ out some of the light, but the dirt and dilapidated furnishings 
are stfll very apparent. .Holes in the Walls and badly' worn linoleum 



-1*1. 

provide the background setting for the only furnishings^-a telev^^ion, a 
sofa, tyio arifichalrs and a bureau. . 

Linda' s Fam il y &nd Heme Environment ; - 

^ Linda^ s mother i$ considered to be the most helpful parent of the ' 
Sixty Children currently enrolled in a Harlem pre-kinder^arteh enrich- 

roent program. Almost daily she remains in the classroom to volunteer 

'.■ ' / '* ■• ■■ ■ '''^ : • 

her custodial services after bringing foxu- year old Linda and her six 

y - ' I . ::: : : ^ ^ ■ ■ : ' 

year old brother to school. Mrs. Earl also brings her two year 
gaughter, Ellen, to school with her for the dajf, but leaves her one year 
old infant With unemployed -friends or relatives. In addition to helping 
in Linda's classroom, she also assists in the afternoon recreational 
program available for older children from three to- five o'clock, four 
days a week. She has been asked sev.eral times to receive payment for 
her services but she has refused because she would "lose her right as 
a parent." ' ' 

Mr. Earl, a hard working labojcer, rarely sees his children except 
briefly in the, mornings and on weekends. His long working' hours leave 
f<lrs. Earl alone with her four small children much of the /time. 

What kind of a home environment does this woman and her husband 
provide for the gro\rth and development of their child, Linda? 

For the past seven years, Mr. and Mrs. Earl have lived with their 
foiir children in a well kept, but sparsely furnished four-room apartment 
in one of Central Harlem' s low income housing projects. Ihe relatively 
new building is dirty and smells of urine, but otherwise it is in 
relatively good physical condition. On the seventh floor is. the Earl's 



home. On either side of the linoleun-floored- living room are two worn 
sofas. A saf.ll table and lamp stand at the end of one. sofa. Near the 
far wiTtidow is the ohl/other piece of fixrniture in the.roca, a low book- 
case with dog-earred p«$efback8. 'Hie fully equipped kitchen consists ' 
of mcsdern project- equipped appliances and a breakfast set with three 
Chairs (for a family of six?). . Th$ only furnishings in the master bed- 
room are a badly sagging double bed, a television set and an old arm- 
chair. Dirty, torn curtains dra^ carelessly onto the floor about two 
, feet. The children share another smaller room which is equally as drab, 
All four of them somehow manage to. sleep in two single beds and a porter 
crib. A chest of drawers and a small child's table are the only other 
furnishings. A, coloring book, old crayons and. a few books are their 
only toys • 

Kerr:»'s Family, and Home Env 

In contrast to the above p^sntioned mothers, Mrs. Banks is a sur- 

■ ' ■. ■ ■ " ■ 

prisingly well-informed, widely read and sophisticated citizen of this 
depressed community. Almost daily, she remains for aWile to watch her 
only Child participate in class activities. This concerned and Werested 
mothor often verbalizes knowledgeable information about growth and develop-^ 
ment and about the worth and value of pre-kindergar ten prograAs . 

^ Mrs. Banks was one of the most outspoken mothers of all the parents 
who attended the m meeti tremendous amount of untapped 

potential cc«amunity leadership remains dormant -in this woman. • 

What is the life situation of this family like? What home environ- 
ment does this couple provide for their only child, Kerry? 



Mr. and Mrs; Banks, their daughter Kerry and a 17 year old niece ' 
live together In a large fiiJ'e -room apartment in ah old neglected Harlem 
fer'owns tone. Although the exterior of the building is rundovn and drab, 
the Banks have converted their aparttaent into a comfortable, pleasant 
and cozy home. ' i ' 

The 17 year I old niece is the daughter of Mrs. Banks' sister. Sev- . 
^al years ago this woman was deserted by her husband and left with two 
sn^U children to solely raise and support, lack of education and skill 
forced this woman to take a Job with long hours and little pay. To 
as$lst sister and guidfe her adolescent niece> Mrs. BanHs decided to 
take the teenage girl b^ck to N»Y»C. with her fot a year. " 

I Materially, nothing , seems to be lacking in this household. Their 

■ \ ' ^ / - ■ ' ■ . " ■■■ . ■ ■. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

large wall*to-w«LLl carpeted living room is nicely furnished with a sofa, 

two armchairs, a card table , a TV,' a record player and a piano. The 
book shelves \inder the two large windows and ovir the fireplace are . 
filled with magazines, newspapers and a large assortment of good children 
books. The ol^ but weil-Ve|>t kitchen is complete with all the necessary 
appllanc?es including an autorriatic washing machine. The two large bed- 
rooms are adequately and similarly furnished with a large double bed, 
bureau and desk. Throughout the entire apartment Kerry's large, varied 

-assortment of every toy imaginable most of which are age appropriate, 

■ ■ " ^ ^ \ ^ 

can be seen. ^ ' \^ \ 

In ox'der to provide Kerry "with everything she needs," Mrs. Ba;iks 
sought eznployment. An evening position was chosen so that she would be > 
Iq^o be with her*daughter during the day\ 



ThU family particjilarly enjoye going on little trips. These exour 
siona are facilitated by the use of their new car. Almost every weekend 
Mr. and Mrs; Banks take Kerry to nearby places of interest"parks'; zoos, 
museums, . beaches, etc. ' . • ' 

The few examples cited poignantly reveal the varied arid uniciuely 
• diff^ent life situations that these people confront and «ust contend, 
with. Uniq^ue needs and concerns cannot be glossed' over when, one tries. . 
to picture the family life and when one tries to work with families in 
this, or any, community. 

THE TEACHER AND THE PARENTS: • " 'v 

In good parent-teacher relations, what is the role of the teacher? 
VJhat are her goals? And how does she accomplish' thera? 

The teacher views parents as a tremendous threat and also &s a 
significant resource. She must be aware of this existing paradox if 
she is to establish wholesome working reIations__wlth them. S^e must 
also recognize and respect the-ail important and necessary role of th^ 
parents in the upbringing of the child and their Influence upon his un- 
folding personality. She must accept the realities* of the parent's • 
life and try to understand 6nd respect ^^ their point of view, however dis- 
torted or inconsistent it may seem, if she is to fully understand t°he 
.child she,is working with. 

Good parent-teacher relations Involve the cooperative attefhpts by 
both the parents and the teacher^o 'work together in ^he interest of 
the child's growth. To insure this, helping parents beccme better 
parents asstmies monumental importance for the teacher . Working towards 



this primary goal, the 'teacher helps par^ts gain confidence in theraselW 
as paifentsj she helps them understand the laws of growth and development; . 
and informs them about whatsis happening l^n. the classroom to hopefully 
provide further insight into children. In addition, the teacher must ' 
assume the responsibility of helping parents understand the function of 
the sci^ool and clarifies for them .the role& of the various school pei*9onnel. 

Initial rapport with the parents is established by the teachev, never 
as an authority or as a friend, but as a professional person concerned; ' . 
about the welfare of their -child. Successful accomplishment of the ^ 
above mentioned goals can be^^a^hieved through several direct and indirect ; 
avenues. Briefly, the avenues avai^^able to the teacher ai*e as fojlows: ^ 
. 1. Daily contact with parents as th^ey take their children to and 
V . ^cm school. • . . 

. y .2. Periodical Individual conferences with the parents jit school. 
3. Occasional home visits made by the teacher during the school- 
year . » * ^"^^^ / 

Parent^-teacher meetings.. V 

5. Parental participation in school activities and field trips. 

6. Teacher Ob ser vat f on of parents who are observing their children 
in the classroom. , " - 

, Regardless of what avenue is utilized for parental contact, the ' 
teacher keeps In mind her goals for working with parents, those of help- 
ing them become better parent^. The responsibility of rearing children 
and of solving parent-cliild problems belong to the parents, and the 
teacher should not attempt to take them wer. Hovfever , through syrrrpa- 
thetic understai|ding and sincere interest", she can supply parents with 
support which will help them help themselves. " - 



Now let U8 return to our speoific- preVklridergarteh program. What 
was this, teacher 'a relationship. ;/lth "the pai^^nts like? W^^^^ 
available to her didf you utilize? ' 'X ' " : • 

. ttiis teacher seemed tremendously threateried or confused by the ' 
parents. Her main objective in working idith thl appeared'to be that 
of making friends with \hem. Initial^apport wlty the majority of the 
parents was quite easily established by her friepdiy and accepting, 
manner and by the personalized daily' contacts she made with the on^s 
that brought their children to and from jschool. ' . ( ' • 

At the onset of the school year Mrs.' X. encouraged the parent's of " 
. the .9hy and problematic children' to staj' and- observe them ^rtiile class , 
was in session. Through this avenue she Was able to help .these few 
mothers gain further ihsight in^ their cYiild and about the pr^ 
However , her desire to be 1 Wd and accepted by the parents- interfered V 
with what £h^ was able to do with ^em. 

Mrs. X. I did not utilize individual conferences with the parents to 
further her knotdedge 4bout the chijxiii with and to - 

help the parents; I^therinore, she failed to effectively reach the ' 
parents as they participated i^ school activities and helped out with ' 
the field: trips. The parents moved towards a greater .understanding of^ 
.^leir child/ the program a^^^^^ 

yoJ^vement with various school activities/ So muc^^^ 

accomplished through the man^ Casual and informal contacts made by the ."^^ 
|)pents as they^helped out with the various aspects of the p^pgram 
/througHout the year. .; . ■ ' " 



, Each h<xne was visited only once by the t^;jcher dxujing the couf ae of - 
the year, and the majority of the visits were mode during the last /ew. 
veeks. of the school ym. Here again, this teacher's ikck purpose 
or vision for home visits ) came th^pugh f or she avoided ^erious^iscussidn 
of school and children. She seemed to be visiting because she hiad to, 
rather than'^because of a definite goal or reason. Aside from seeing the 
home environment of the children, very little else was accomplished^ 
Thc^sfiort, casual visits consisted mainly of gossipy chit chat about 
trivia. We strongly feel that these concerned parents would have benfe- 
fitfed from meaningful encounters with- the teacher. ' ^ 

THE' PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL : " \ 

'The fichoois relations; with the parents of the pre -Kindergarten 
children were as inadequate and ineffective as those of this specific 
■^teacher,': . _ . /. .^ ■ 

Seven months elapsed before the school made any contact Cith the 
parents, An impersonal mitneographed announoement regarding a parent- 
teacher meeting^ was the initial approach made by the. schoc^l to reach 
and/or communiee^te with these parerJls. Through the parents, guardians 
and older siblings who bring the children to and frm schpp],, sixty 
invitations for the sixty per^schoolers were circulated. Only twenty 
came to the largg bright library a ti 8:00 o'clock on March 3i> 1966. 
And, this was almost -eight months after the program had b^gun. Immacu- 
la^tely dressed and scrubbed, the women curiously and cautiously took 
the seats' 'that we]?e provided for them here and there ardund the room. 
?everal had infants and toddlers with them and th,ey, t^/ remained 
amazingly quiet and well-behaved throughout the hour/long meeting. 



The principali-a white middle-afijed raan, curtly welcomed, :,t|Le^^^^p^ 
and expressed his - hope that this ^arent gr pup would evolve Into a "child 
study group" whete the'p^^^ themselves with the school ^behlnd to 

support them • . Immediately after his /brief talk| he excused himself arid * 
left the meeting. ^ Vfeat^^ t said was appropriate ahd^positive, 

but his presentation was cold and hk seemed aloof. His brief intro- - 
ductory. remarks breamed an uncomfoj/tably tense atmosphere that was felt 

by the parents as they remained quiet and stiff while be was present, 

^'-^ ^ . ■ ■■■■ : ■■ ■. ■ , :-~^./;■:;;^/;■ 

but relaxed as *the parents viD^ced^ their opinions ^after his il6partur<e.l : ^ 

The assistant principal, a^oung attractive Negro woman, took over 

the meJeting and presided until it ended. A^ter introducing herself and; 

warmly welcoming the parents, she made a few introductory ci^mttierits about 

the other school personnel attending the meeting— the family assistant, 

the two pre-kindergaft^ teac)iers, the two volunteers and the jcf search j 

assistant. She then gave a brief explanation of^ Operation Head Start 

and the anti-poverty moVement, with specific details regarding their ' 

prpgram ind pXans to acceierjate next year's kiodergarteri cllts^es* 

Several mothers expressedVa^ interest inland underscored the heed for ^ 

acceleration to guard agaiWt boredom due to repetition and t<) further . 

challenge their children, W apSea^^ assistant 

prinfcipal for their help in. reajchirig the- most needy families of the 

community and relating to tjiW information about the pre-kinder- 

g^r ten program • The parentis yere again asked to express their opinions 

abd^t the present pre-kinder^arten program. Only one mother had responded 

to tl^e principal's earlier questions, but now several mothers^spoke up 

conveying positive sentime/its about 'the program, with fcHe remaining / 



moth-ars nodding in agreemett 



0 
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. ^ At the Lecond and. last meeting held on May 26, I966, the family . 
assistant who \(aa.giYjsh mi responsibility of this parent tjroup, pre- 
sided. Bifs middle-i^ed, local Negro v/cman did her best, but limited . 
^d^catioR arid lack of leadership sk exp.erlence affected her per- 

formance. Thi s'mee ting was poorly attended by the school personnel— " 
/ only one of the pre-kindergarten teachers and the assistant principal 
(who stayed for 15 minutes) were present. 

' These ungreeted p^ de- 
tained for nearly half an hour, waiting for the meeting to start . As , 
they waited in the unprepared library, restlessness was observed and ' 
discontent expressed. : In addition liq this, little was accoraplished ati 
the second meeting. Many of the suggest ion's and requests made by the ' 
parents! at the previouTaeeting were igopred and. not followed through. • 
^ Why was there no one td greet these interested parents as they ' 

\ arrived at school t Vfhy was the libi-ai^ not set vq? ahead of time for , 
\the meeting? ]/hy were these busy parents, with young childr^en, detained 
^r nearly half-an hour? V/hy didn't the school follow Wough with 
.what they proM^ed to do at the first meet in^j?' Why was th^re so little 
comhaunication and rapport bet\/een the school personnel and thVv^rents? 

Unfortunat these disturbing questions are' not\eadiiy 

available. But one can conclude that if the parent is so important 
interes^^d, the*^school has avoided a valuable resource. N6t much, if 
any> thinking and planning was evidenced in pareftt -teacher school involve 
raent. This neglected area cannot be overlooked if pre-school programs 
arc to become effecti\!e. 



SUMMARY: .V 

^'The Unfolding of Harleiij Vre-Kindergarten Program for Povkr* Year 
Olde" is ah intensive, descriptive account of the teacher,, curriculum, 
daily haj)penings, behavior, school ahd parents of 15 children enrolled 
in a school program from October to June , 1966 • Because of the exist* 
ing dirth of specific informatioh in this area, the detailed examina'vion 
of this particular program was undertaken to help fill this blatant gap 
in our present store of knowledge. Essentially, this i/as done by look- 
ing, listening, asking questions and learning. 

Since the teacher of young children must fulfill many demanding 
roles simultaneously, it is of crucial import6(nce that she be a mature, 
vell-qualified person with much kn6wledge and an equally pleasant dis-, 
position. After observing ijhe teacher of this program for one year, it 
was obvious that she was a well-trained, experienced vroraan who enjoyed 
her work, had a good (uider standing of the lav;s of growth and development 
and possessed a great love of children. And she acc<xi]plished ^ great 
deal with these Harlem four year old children during the course of the 
school year. \ ^ ' ^ \ 

Because of this woman^ s keerj sensitivity j the curriculura gradually 
developed with gr-eat flexibility in accordance vdth the continuously 
changing needs of the children; In addition to satisfying some of their 
immediate needs, the long-range goals were also set up by creating a 
personally meaningful environment conducive to social, emotional and 
intellectual learningi This v/as acconiplished, in part,- by providing 
the children with: many varied firsthand experiences which tney had not 



received home. I/ater, wheii the chiidrett were reudy , for it , these ex- 
perhnces were further reinforced an^ 'intensifiedr fi^^ the play- 

oriented currlculvra gave \7dy' to one' in './hich instructing and developing 
skills were focal. Individual ■activities w^re largely replaced by group 
^activities} unstructured, free play periods were converted into struc-- 
tured, goal directed activities, and informal learning thi'ough personal 
experiences was utilized to develop skills and impart knowledge . 

At the onset of the year, these children were uiiable to ccoie together 
as i group. They were restless, had high activity levels and very short 
attention spans . However , at the end of! the yeai^' they could sit in ,a .i 
group and discuss, listen^ sing and play games for an extended period of ; 
time. They now possessed a longer attention span> an increased language 
competency,; a growing sense of responsibility and independence, and a 
rapidly expandirig interest* in the larger corrjnunity in which they lived. 
All of these behavioral changes v/ere noted not only in the daily class- 
room observation, but also on the improved performance of the test-pre- 
test results; Maturation and increase in age, a's well as school experi- 
ence, should be kept in mind when attempting to account for these changes 
in the children. • "'"•■^-•'*'"'s v 

Like anywhere else, most of these parents love their\ children and 
yant the best for them. Despite their -relatively low educk^tional back- . 
grounds, many of them are highly motivated and interested In^having 
their childi^en succeed in school . Hov;6ver , their little ^understanding 
of grovrth and development and of the happening? within the classroom 
limits What they can do to help their children adjust and achieve in 



aqhool, But despltis their many limit&tions, at least they are trying, . 
but they neM o»r Vioip 

We have described one program. Obvioueiy, one cannot nor dare not 
(ionclude that all other prb|rams are oomparabXe. We strove to learn, : 
to^ee how ^uch a program focuses. We feel that pre -school prograos 
were hastily conceivecl and now are in need of concerted planning if they 
are to become enriching experiences. Evaluation such as we. undertook ,i,8,.. 
needed for the true state of affairs must be seen by all interested ' 
parties . • In pur report we did not follow-up "our" children through 
kindergarten, through school years to see how effective pre- school is, 
nor did we compare "our" children with four year old children who remained 
at home fpr the year > These questions await the inquiries and reports 
of others before a more final statement can be made on the pre-school 
program. , ' ■ 



APPENDIX 1 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION ^OP CLASSROOM PERSONNEL 



Teacher 



Educations 

Experience: 

D^scriptipnt 

Function; 



Assistant Teacher 

Durations 
Educations 
Experiences 
.Description: 
Functions 



•teacher Aide 

Durations 

Background: 

Descriptions 

Functions 



From October to Jun6» 

H,A. from Teachers, College, Columbia University In 
Early Childhood Educatiottt • 

12 years teaching young children* 

Negro^roman, pet Ufc, an4 attractive. 

The main teacher in charge of the entire classrocto/ 
Assumed most of the teaching and vdrked individu- 
ally uith children* 



Prcna iPebruary to June* - 
B. A. in music education* ' 
1 year teaching music to* fifth grader^* 
Negro man> tall I handsome, soft spoken and tender. 
Took over minor teaching tasks j worked indl^vidually 
with the children} assumed much Of the paper 
work- -attendar^ce record $ office forms , etc * 



Prom February to June; ' ^ ^ 

A mother from the surrounding iinpoverlshed cbmm\inlty 
Negro wbman, attractive but^heavy set. In her iid- 
thirties, 

In charge of keeping the room clean and setting-up 
for the. children's activities ^ Did not work vdth 
the children. 



Volunteer 1 



Duration: 
Backgrounds 

Description: 
Function: 



From October to March (two days a week). 
An \mpald volunteer from the Columbia University ^ 
vicinity, 

A maternal, kind looking, middle-aged Jewish woman. 

Mainly worked with the children on an individual 
basis and was very much liked by them. Helped 
out cn special days^-partles and field trips. 



Appendix 1 > continued . 



0 « 

j-Duratloa: 
Backgrounds, 

Descrlptloni 
Pxmotlon! 



There were also two local Negro woaen hired to serve aftd asisist the 



Prom October to June (aimotfi dally) . , . 
A mother of one of thfe children enrolled in the ' 

'jprogreia. if ■ - V . v 

Negro woman, very heavy^laet btit pleasant. \ 
PrinaiCily did custodialnaske j assisted on \8peoial 
» days— parties and field trips. 



children with the hot. lunches which were given to^ them from February to 



June. 




er!c 



APPBNDIX a 
mUlP^IENT AND MAWS^IALS . 

The equipment and materials available for this program are presented 
below. along id.th cocam^nts and impressions.. ^ 
Library corner 

This is one of the better equipped' areas of the classroom, which 
includes a large and varied assortment of good picture books (approx* / 
60-70 books) , ^The library Is set apart from th^ other areis and has a 
round tableland chairs inviting browsers. This area also bouses- various 
science materials such as plants, aquarium and. terrarium— creating a 
peacefxU. and tranquil atmosphere, . . 

Books bearing on the following interests were available: . 

Negro life and Negro people. . ' ; , • 

City living and city experiences.* 
V Experiences of children and animals. 
Mother Goose rhymes and folk tales. 

Imaginary adventures of animals , toys and children^. . 
Information about natures-stories about dogs, cats, birds, etc. 
Information about mechanical things- -trains, boats, steam shovels, etc* 
Infomation about the community and community helpers- -stores, police- 
men, firemen, mailjnen, etc. 

Science materials included the following; , 

Aquarium and terrarium. 
Magnet and maghifying glass. 
Tux^tles (one land and one water). 

Materials brought in for study such as-^-seashells, stones, seeds, 
leaves, fruits &nd vegetables, flowers, etc. 



. Housekeeping Corner 

The equipment in this area is somewhat inadequate although "attractive 
and neat. Most of the girls spent the greater part of their free play 
pjerlods in this area. 

Below is a detailed list of the available equipment in this area? [ 

Furniture: Stove, refrig^jrator, sink, closets, table and chairs, 
ironing board and two vanity dressers with mirrors. 

/ Housekeeping materials: Cooking utensils, dishes, silverware and 
' ' .' iron. - ; 



DpU equipment I D6U8» bed, carriage r covers and doll clothes (fipcfcrse) 

Costunwi box: Hats, pocketbooks, high heels, and scarf s (very jpopulai^ 
but inadequate, especially for boys). 

^ Costume jewelry arid play mateifials for shavirtg (very popular). \ ' 

Two play phones (frequently used) . 

Block Corner ■ • 

The small, relativelir well equipped block area lacked ili two major 
areas: (l) woodworking facilities and supplies, (2) equipment designed 
for gross motor development. . ' ' 

This area contained the following equipm^fi^ 

. Many solid blocks with Unit and multiples of unit, cylinders, 

quarter circles, triangles, etc. , : 

Transportation toys { Small trains, trucks, cars, airplanes, etc 
V/c<3den Negro and white dolls } Family members and ccaaDunity. helpers. 
A small work bench with a hammer and saw. ' 
A see- saw and slide combination. ■ 

More space was badly needed in '^his area and large toys and materials, 
such as hollow blocks with movable boards, climbing apparatus and push toys. 

Manipulating, ConstrucUnf;e and Art Materials 

In these three related categories the supplies were adequate and 
diversified. ' 

The materials available for manipulation were the following; 

Nesting cups and rings/ . 

Small colored blocks, cylinders, cubes/ etc. 

Beads and bead laces, ^ 

Dominoes. - . . 

Lotto rjiatching games, 

Peg boards and pegs* ^ ^ 
Many diversified vooden pu2ales. : 

Equipment and materials for construction and art work Included: 

A two-sidf 1 ^asel. ' 
Finger painting materials* > / 

. Toys with large nuts, bolts, wrench, etc. : 
Tinker toys. 

Varied collage materials. ' I 

Sclssorjs^ crayons, paper, glue^ . 
' Clay and plasticine. 



Equipment f or Muslo and Listening • ' •' ' . . \ 

w^v.« P**"^ designated for these materials, v They 

r^?!L S^^*'?^'*^^"^ available and the use of the specific 

piece or Equipment. 

Books (musical games, rhythms and songs). . \ 
inetrunents: Piano (from February on). ' 

Phonograph ^ \ 

Records (music appreciation, rhythms, songs and stories)\ 
Wrist hells (20) ^ > 
• ' Chinese Tcan-Tcsn (2) • . . 

Cymbals (3) 
Hand Snares (2) 
Maracas (U) 
Rhythm Sticks (12-11*) 
Tambourine (2) 
Triangles (3) 

.«„^4f!i^?2°^ equip^flent for this program was varied, appropriate and in good 
, condition. However, the lack of equipment and poor provision for outdoor 

children were taken to the nearby park (slides > 
and swings) or the! school yard (with balls, Jump ropes and hoops) for 
their outdoor play. > ' r 

The fallowing equipment is recommended for outdoor activities: 

Climbing apparatus: Jungle gyp, climbing frame or tree house. 
SandboK a,nd sand toys. 

Varied whe^l toys: Wagon, wheelbarrows, tricycles, etc. 
Large hollow blocks, boards and packing boxes. 
Rocking boat. 

Sled, stick horses. 

Garden tools, seeds and bulbs. 

Most of all, what is^^reccmmended is a play area of their own with 
grassi s^nd and tr^^s. , 

- ^Good outdoor facilities and equipment are especially needed for city ' 
pre-kindergarten programs. Roof tops can appropriately be converted into 
play ^eas for children. 



APJ>ENDK 3 
ATTENDANCE RE9C0R0 



Kerry 

Xflnda 

Kathy 

Maxlne 

Laura 

Janet 

Sherry 

Roberta. 

Christina 

Gloria 



10/V65 

IO/V65 

IO/V65 

lOA/65 

1P/V65 

10/13/65 

IO/V65 

IO/V65 

12/1/65 

1/18/66 



Kali|ae Date of Entry 


Daya Present Days Absent 


Bs^s. \ ; ■ ■ . ■ 

Raj^hd lO/k/65 
Mark 10/l*/65 
Timmy , 10/V65 
Ralph IO/V65 
Martin kpj9/66' . 




iUk 25 

L27 U2 * • 
L51 18 
L28 ^ UX 

59 9** :. 



Ill 
123 
151 
1U9 

15** 
126 

136 
136 

102 



58 
k6 
18 

15 
38* 

33 
33 

¥ 




*These are children that entered the program after the program^was 
started. ■ ■ . - i-/ ■ 
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* NUMBiJt OP BODlf PARTS INCLUDED 
IN DRAWINGS OF Tp HUMAN FIGURE 



This t^ble 3nows|the' number of, body p^rts that th<i Harlem children in 
cmea^ln their^d^awings of a oan in March and in June. 



/ 



' Name 



B<?ys . , 

bayraon^l 
Mark 
T'|imny 
.Ralph 



Gir 



A" 



Kerry . 

Linda 

Kathy 

Maxine 

■Laura 

Janet 

Sherry ' 

Roberta 

Christina 



: Number of Body^ parts Included 
» , MARCH- JUNE . 



7 
3 
5 
8 



5 
6 

7 

, k 
8 
8 

' 5 
8 
8 



5 
10 



11 

' 6 
12 

■ 9 
7 

'12 
I* 
6 

- 10 
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PLATE 2 



HATES 3.t».5.6 



append;pc.5 ' 
reprbs^iative exampijes of |he draw-a-i^ i'est 

Examples of the Harlem drawings are' i^nclud^'d in plates 1 thru 6# 
While the Melne children ^Are represented in plates 7 through 10* . , 

^J:^'^ I ' ' . One 0^ the best draw^ings madis| by* the Hitrleia children* 

V It includes/ many details and the proportional re- 
* lationship between body pai'ts is very good. 

Anvexamplef of a very distorted drawing* ^ihe body V 
parts labelled were indicated by the 6hiid as she 
was drawing, v ^ : ' ' ^ . 

Il^ese fou^^^ contain representatiye exaaplds 

. of the drawings laade by th^ Harlem chU<lrenv >^^ 
the relatively poor prpportic^ given"to the vari 
parts of the b.ody and the exaggerate4>_mlhimi2ed or 
omitted items ;in these drawings^ v / 

A representative drawing made bJt a Maine* child with 
nursery school expeyiencev Compare ihi^ well pro- 
^ portioned huhan figure with the flgtu-e^ of the four 
•previous plates. o V v ;^ 

Two drawings made by Maine children without riwser^^ 
school experience if Although less sophisticated thart 
the previous dria\dng, . not6 the realistic prppoir^lona^ 
\ relationship betv/een the. various parts oi^Hhf^ 

One of the three Xout of ten) drawings bade by tl\d 
Maine ..children th^t w^re incomplete, yet the few . 
parts Included are given a good propWtlon^ re*^^^^ 
, lationship with one another, \ ' • 



PLAT£ 7 



f^LATES 8,9 ^ 



PLATE 10 



' F 




SOOIOaRAMS 



logond I ' 



■ „ . ! • » ♦ * r' 



boy . \ 

one "way choice 
mutual choloo 



Pieuro Xi March teat 




■to;-:^' !. i>oolosrara of poditiv© spontaneous $:h4 tT6& 6hoi6ppix%^^fi^. 



OLORIA, the -shy, little $irl who refused to be revested -in 

June, in-l-Iaroh preferred to play with ROBSRTA, LAURA,- 

and KATJW; she . in turn; was dhoaon .by OKRISTllU and 
■IIARK."' 



►'•girl ,. 

on© way choice 
; rautiual Ohoio^ . 



Fi^gurd 2.J June test • 



TIMES , 
0KO3&N ^' 




Fl^jf, Sooi'oerarc of poaltive apontafteoud' and free ohdioes 

in June test, . . \ 



MM 



. GLORIA, in June v/as chOBen .\>y only LAURA, 



